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mile from each other. Whilst singing, they spread their tails over 
their heads like a peacock, and droop their wings to the ground, 
at the same time scratching and pecking up the earth. They: 
sing in the morning and evening, and more so in winter than at 
any other season. ‘The young cocks do not sing until they get 
their full tails. This, I fancy, takes place in the fourth year, as 
I have shot them in full feather with the tail in four different 
stages, the two centre curved feathers being the last to make 
their appearance. They live entirely upon small insects, -prin- 
cipally beetles, and partake largely of sand, which accounts for 
their preferring sandy localities. Their flesh is not eatable, being 
dark, dry and tough, and quite unlike that of other birds. They 
breed in mid-winter, commencing to build their nests in May, 
laying in June, and having young in July. The nest is gene- 
rally placed on the side of some steep rock where there is suffi- 
cient room to form a lodgement, so that no animals or vermin can 
approach it. It is constructed of small sticks, interwoven with 
moss and fibres of roots. The inside is lined with the skeleton 
leaf of a parasitical tree-fern, which resembles horse-hair. The 
nest is covered over, having the entrance on the side. Only one 
egg is laid, of a very dark colour, appearing as if it bad been 
blotched over with ink. The young bird for the first month is 
covered with a white down, and remains in the nest about six 
weeks before it takes its departure. It is four years before 
it arrives at maturity. The native name for this Menura is 
« Calwin.” 
Singleton, Dec. 9, 1859. 


XVII.—WNotice of the occurrence of the American Meadow-Star- 
ling (Sturnella ludoviciana) in England. By Putter LurLey 
SCLATER. 


A sHortT time ago, the Rev. Henry Temple Frere, of Burston 
Rectory, near Diss in Norfolk, forwarded for my inspection a 
specimen of the Meadow-Starling of North America (Sturnella 
ludoviciana), stated to have been killed in this country in the 
course of last year. Its plumage was in fine condition, and did 
not show the slightest traces of the bird having been in cap- 
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tivity. Indeed, though living examples of this species have been 
occasionally brought to this country, the Meadow-Starling is 
certainly not an ordinary cage-bird. I may mention that the 
aviaries of the Zoological Society of London do not at present 
contain a specimen of it. 

Being convinced, therefore, that, if the bird had really been 
killed in England, it might be regarded as a fresh addition to 
the already numerous list of “ accidental visitors ” to these shores 
from the New World, I requested Mr. Frere kindly to ascertain 
all the particulars he could respecting the time and place of its 
occurrence. In reply, Mr. Frere informed me that the specimen 
in question was killed in March 1860 by Robert Baker, servant 
to the Rev. T. L. French. It was shot close to the railroad ina 
rough meadow at Thrandeston in Suffolk. At this time it was 
picking about among the knots of earth, and would not allow 
Baker to approach within thirty yards. Mr. Frere also told me 
that he had good grounds for supposing that this was not the 
only instance in which this species had been observed in England, 
his brother-in-law, Captain Jary, having on several occasions 
watched for some time a bird of similar appearance at Walsham 
in Norfolk in October 1854, Captain Jary, who, though not a 
scientific ornithologist, has a very good knowledge of English — 
birds, in answer to inquiries on this subject writes as follows :-— 
“ Having referred to Sturnella ludoviciana in Audubon’s plates, T 
am quite sure it is the bird that I saw at Walsham in the month 
of October 1854. I have it in my diary. I thought, when I 
first saw it, that it might be a Golden Oriole. The first time I 
observed it was in front of the house, near a plantation. I had 
no gun with me, or could have shot it. I watched it for some 
time on the soft ground, but heard no note. I saw it again next 
day in a field among some Larks; it flew away with a quick and 
hurried flight. Two days afterwards I saw it a third time; but 
I could not get a shot at it, as it flew away when I was about 
seventy yards off.” After a subsequent examination of Mr. Frere’s 
specimen, Captain Jary repeated his conviction of the bird ob- 
served by him having been of the same species. 

The American Meadow-Starling is a well-known bird in the 
United States of America and Canada, where it commonly goes 
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by the name of the Meadow-Lark, from the strong resemblance 
of its habits and flight to the members of the genus Alauda. It 
has, however, in reality nothing to do with the Lark-family, 
being strictly a member of the American Jcteride, or Hang-nests. 
This group takes the place of the Starlings in the New World, 
and is closely allied to them in structure ; but, besides other dif- 
ferences, its members have only nine primaries in the wing, 
whereas in the Starlings (Sturnide) of the Old World the tenth 
outer primary is always present. In their elaborate nest-wea- 
ving habits the Icteride show much resemblance to the Weavers 
(Ploceide) of Africa and India, and in some of them (such as 
Dolichonyx) the general conformation is not very different. 

The genus Sturnella is an aberrant form amongst the Icteride, 
its structure being modified to suit it to terrestrial habits, 
whereas the more typical members of the family are eminently 
arboreal. Accurate accounts of the present well-known species 
having been given by Wilson, Audubon, Baird *, and other 
American ornithologists, whose writings are easy of access, it 
will not be necessary to repeat them here. But it may not be 
out of place to add a few lines on the geographical distribution 
of this bird and its local varieties in the New World. 

The Sturnella, if we embrace under this name a series of forms 
nearly, if not quite, identical in structure, but slightly differing 
in dimensions and in plumage, occupies the whole continent of 
America from about the 50th parallel of north latitude + to the 
Savannahs of Venezuela in the southern portion of the New 
World, but presents certain variations in specimens brought 
from different localities, to which we may do well to attach 
different names, whether we regard them as species or as local 
varieties. 

1. Sturnella ludoviciana is the bird of the eastern parts of 

* See Wilson’s American Ornithology, vol. iii. p. 20. pl. 19. fig. 2 (where 
the bird is called Alauda magna): Jardine’s edition of Wilson (1832), vol. i. 
p. 311: Audubon’s Ornithological Biography, ii. p. 216, and v. p. 492 
(Sturnus ludovicianus): Audubon’s Synopsis of the Birds of North Ame- 
rica, p. 148; Birds of America, pl. 136: Baird’s Birds of North America, 
p. 035. 


+ It is a migratory species on the Saskatchewan, arriving about May Ist. 
See Richardson’s Fauna Bor.-Amer. 1. p. 282. 
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North America, extending over the whole Atlantic watershed of 
the continent, to the high central plains. With this form, as 
might have been expected, the specimen killed in England 
agrees, and it is the bird noticed in the various references given 
in the note above. 

2. Sturnella neglecta, Aud. (Baird, B. N. Amer. p. 537), re- 
places the Eastern form in Western America from the high cen- 
tral plains to the Pacific. Prof. Baird confesses that this bird, 
though decidedly paler in colouring, is so closely related to S. 
ludoviciana as to render it very difficult to distinguish the skins ; 
but all observers of the two living birds declare that there is a 
remarkable difference in their notes. 

3. Sturnella hippocrepis is a name founded by Wagler (‘ Isis,’ 
1832, p. 281) upon examples of the Sturnella brought from 
Cuba. I have no very reliable Cuban specimens for comparison ; 
but Mr. Lawrence, in “ Notes on Cuban Birds,” read before the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York, May 21st, 1860, has 
pointed out its differences from Sturnella ludoviciana, which con- 
sist chiefly in its narrow pectoral band and smaller size. 

4. Sturnella mexicana is the name I propose to apply to the 
Southern Mexican bird, which has the throat-band always quite 
narrow, and is in dimensions invariably much inferior to Northern 
specimens. M. de Oca’s birds collected at Jalapa, M. Sallé’s at 
Cordova (P. Z. S. 1855, p. 301), and M. Botteri’s from Orizaba, 
are all referable to this variety, which I have hitherto called “ S. 
hippocrepis?”? Mr. Salvin’s specimens from Guatemala (cf.‘ Ibis,’ 
1859, p. 19) also belong here. | 

5. Sturnella meridionalis may be the term applied to the New 
Granadian and Venezuelan variety of this widely diffused bird. 
It agrees with S. mexicana in the form of the neck-gorget, but 
is nearly of the size of the S. ludoviciana, and has the bill even 
longer. 

In concluding this summary notice of the geographical range 
of Sturnella ludoviciana and its allies, I may remark that there 
seems to be so much variation in specimens of this bird brought 
even from the same districts, that I cannot deny that much fuller 
evidence is necessary before we can consider these different forms 
(though eminently worthy of study and of record) as entitled to 
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the same rank in a natural arrangement as well-established 
species. 


XVITI.—Ornithological Notes from Mauritius. By EDWARD 
Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S. No.1. A Visit: to Round Island. 


Rounp Istanp lies about twenty-five or thirty miles north-east 
of Mauritius, and is about a mile and a half long by a mile wide. 
The land rises at once from the sea to about the height of a thou- 
sand feet, and is consequently very steep. Here the Red-tailed 
Tropic-bird (Phaéton rubricauda, Bodd.) breeds in very large 
numbers. They are the tamest birds I ever saw, and do not 
know what fear is. They never attempt to leave their single 
ege or nestling at one’s approach, but merely stick out their 
feathers and scream, pecking at one’s legs with their beaks. 
It is the fashion on the island for visitors to remove the old 
bird from its egg by a slight shove, and then placing the foot 
gently on its head, to draw out the long tail-feathers. It 
resents this insult by screaming and snapping, but never tries 
to escape by flying or shuffling along the ground; in fact, 
like all birds which have their legs placed so far behind, they 
cannot rise off a flat surface, but require a drop of a few feet to 
give them an impetus. One that had an unusually tight tail I 
lifted up and held in the air by that appendage, and it flapped 
in my hand until the feathers gave way, when it flew off, but 
having left a young one behind, returned almost to my feet in 
two minutes or so, as if nothing had happened. They do not 
appear at all particular in the choice of a place to deposit their 
single egg. They make no nest; but the shelter of an overhang- 
ing rock, or the protection of the arched roots of the Vacoa (a 
species of Pandanus), seems preferred. On one occasion I found 
an old lady asleep on her egg, and she was extremely indignant 
at being stirred up and having her tail stolen. It is curious that 
I did not see a single egg without its owner sitting on it, and 
perhaps one may hence presume that they feed at night. In some 
places their nests were excessively numerous, their eggs or young 
occurring every few yards. There were to be found about as many 
young as eggs, some of the former almost as large as their mothers, 
and uearly able to fly; but I did not see a single immature bird 


